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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


DoroTHY THOMPSON, columnist: do 


to keep them from taking 
“It is considered more honorable 


away the millions of dollars in 


Last wk we asked CECIL PALMER, 
British publisher now in the U S, 
to forecast the coming British 
election. “In view of what hap- 
pened to your Dr GaALLuP in °48,” 
he countered, “why should I stick 
my head in a noose?” 

This reticence is understandable. 
No one, here or in Britain, is 
wagering too much on the out- 
come. Conservatives, who once had 
an apparent 10 point advantage, 
have lost ground in recent wks, 
partly because of their inability 
to form a coalition with the Lib- 
eral party. “Liberals and Conserva- 
tives are as different as chalk is 
from cheese,” declared CLEMENT 
Davies, Liberal leader. That is per- 
haps a greater distinction than 
could be made between Conserva- 
tives and the ruling Labor party. 
The CHURCHILL group is currently 
promising almost everything the 
Labor gov’t has delivered, with the 
lure that they can perform these 
miracles for less money. 

Americans wonder how, in the 
face of obvious bungling and 
botching, the British Labor party 
has any chance. The reason is sim- 
ple. Socialists purpose to strength- 
en the weak by weakening the 
strong. In such a program the 
weak have a seeming advantage, 
so long as the marrow of the strong 
endures for the feast. Since the 
weak are numerically superior— 
and each provided with a bolster- 
ing ballot—their triumph becomes 
merely a matter of mathematics. 

Whether the day of reckoning 
yet has come remains to be seen. 


today to make a million dollars 
than to serve the nation.” i-Q 


HaROLD E STASSEN, pres, Univ of 
Pa: “Let us always have in mind 
that every attempt in the history 
of the world to establish a loafers’ 
paradise has wound up in a dicta- 
tors’ hell-hole.” 2-Q 

ANEURIN BEVAN, Britain’s Minis- 
ter of Health, to woman heckler 
during recent election speech: “A 
priest once said that the 3 worst 
things in life are a false friend, 
meat cooked twice and a cackling 
woman.” 3-Q 

Dr ALBERT EINSTEIN, noted physi- 
cist: “With the hydrogen bomb, 
radioactive poisoning of the at- 
mosphere and hence annihilation 
of any life on earth has been 
brought within the range of tech- 
nical possibilities.” 4-Q 

Dr MARION SULZBERGER, N Y post 
graduate medical school: “Per- 
haps hair, like tails, is something 
left over from man’s earlier an- 
cestry. Perhaps we bald men are 
a step higher on the evolutionary 
ladder than our wives.” 5-Q 

MERRYLE S RUKEYSER, journalist 
and economic consultant: “I’m a 
reactionary because I still believe 
in arithmetic.” 6-Q 

Pa miner, declaring they were 
not rebelling in disregarding in- 
structions to work: “We know 
John “L Lewis doesn’t want us to 
work. He is doing what he has to 


our treasury. Otherwise he would 
lead us to jail, if he had to, rather 
than give in to this injunc- 
tion.” 71-Q 

Dr RALPH E Lapp, atomic scien- 
tist, warning that U S is full of 
potential super-bomb targets: “This 
country is like the man who lives 
in a tar paper shack and develops 
a flame-thrower to protect him- 
self.” 8-Q 

Pau G Horrman, ECA Adminis- 
trator: “I hope someday we will 
wake up to the fact that it might 
be smarter to spend $50 billion 
dollars to win a peace than to 
spend $1 trillion, 300 billion to 
win a war.” 9-Q 

London News Chronicle: “It is 
not the hydrogen bomb which is 
the danger so much as human 
temptation to use it.” 10-Q 


Gen DwicuTt D EISENHOWER, pres, 
Columbia Univ: “I would not have 
all these people as friends if I 
allied myself with one political 

11-Q 
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AGE—1 


Life’s taxi keeps on marking up 
the nickels, whether you are driv- 
ing anywhere or just sitting still — 
Cominco Mag, hm, Consolidated 
Mining Co. 


AMERICA—2 

In Toledo nearly everyone calls 
Mayor Disalle “Mike.” This occa- 
sioned some surprise and a ques- 
tion from the former Michael of 
Romania on a visit to Toledo. The 
Mayor was seated beside the King, 
and hearing so many people say 


“Mike” instead of being formal 
with the Mayor, the King asked 
curiously: 

“You're the Mayor—why does 


everyone call you Mike?” 

“Just an American custom,” Mike 
said aloud as he thought to him- 
self, “If the people could have 
called you ‘Mike’ you probably still 
would be King.”—Brapy  BLAck, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—3 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has grown into one of the na- 
tion’s most imposing enterprises, 
with plants worth $3 billion and 
an annual budget exceeding $800 
million. About $100 million a yr 
is spent on research, mainly in 
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the commission’s own lab’s, but a 
sizable sum also goes to support 
work in wuniv’s—LEONARD ENGEL, 
“Can Science Survive the Atom?” 
Nation, 1-28-’50. 


BUSINESS—Failure—4 

Sinee 1900 we have had 3 peaks 
“ee in the number of business 
failures, 22,156 in °15, 23,676 in ’22, 
and the all-time high of 31,822 in 
32. In ’45, business failures reached 
an all-time low of 810. Since °45 
the number of failures have in- 
creased each yr, 1,130 in °46, 3,476 
in ’47, 5,252 in ’48, and 9,247 in °49. 
—Roy A FOouLke, “The Outlook for 
Small Businesses,” Banking, 2-’50. 


CAREER—5 

A career is something you would 
pay others to let you do if they 
didn’t pay you.—Dr MARGARET MEAD, 
assoc curator of ethnology, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


CAUTION—6 

Keep 5 steps from a wagon, 10 
steps from a horse, and 100 steps 
from an elephant. But remember 
that distance alone won’t keep you 
out of trouble.—Indian proverb, in 
La Femme et la Vie, Paris. (QUOTE 
translation) 


CHARACTER—American—7 

Someone once summed up the 
American character by speculating 
that if 2 Americans woke up one 
day to discover that the earth 
had been laid waste and that they 
alone, among all human inhabi- 
tants and institutions, had sur- 
vived, they would respond to the 
situation by starting a business and 
then organizing an ass’n.—Distri- 
bution Age. 


CHILDREN—Prejudice—8 

The speaker was a prominent 
educator, a good parent, and a 
good American. “What a shock it 
was,” said he, “to learn that my 
own child is prejudiced!” His 6- 
yr-old daughter had said, “Let’s 
cross the st, Daddy. Here comes 
a nigger.” And he cont’d, “If she 
had measles I would know what 


Lucy Hrrrte, Editor 


to do. But this disease frightens 
me.”—HOwarRD WHITMAN, “Is Preju- 
dice Poisoning Our Children?” 
Missions, 2-’50. 


CONSCIENCE—9 

A conscience is always taking 
sinventory—P K THOMAJAN, Phoe- 
nix Flame; hm, Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co. 


CONTENTMENT—10 

Contentment is the state ac- 
quired by schooling yourself to 
be satisfied with what you have 
whether you like it or not.—Grit. 


CRITICISM—11 

An opera patron who read one 
of Virgil Thomson’s reviews pro- 
tested that the critic had been 
too severe: “If you write that the 
performance was bad, why do you 
then proceed to make it rougher?” 

Thomson repl’d: “There’s no use 
in plunging the knife unless you 
twist it.” — LEONARD Lyons, Mc- 
Naught Syndicate. 


CUSTOMS—12 

Of all the people in the world 
today, not more than % eat with 
knife and fork. Another % use 
chopsticks, and the remaining % 
eat with their fingers—McLean 
Co (Ky) News. 


DEBT—Nat’l—13 

The size of the nat’l debt as of 
Oct 31, ’49, was $256,777,727,579.56. 
The per capita share of each man, 
woman, and child is $1,712—Rich- 
mond News, hm, Ford Motor Co. 


DRINK—Drinking—14 

Supt Geo Bolton of Bowery Mis- 
sion says that while the Bowery 
got only chronic drunks during 
Prohibition, now they get law- 
yers, professional men, musicians.— 
Christian Herald. 


EDUCATION—15 

Degrees are useful on a _ ther- 
mometer, but a man can acquire 
college degrees without their sig- 
nifying that he is really of great 
usefulness —Jnl of Modern History. 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 
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EGOTISM—16 

When Adolph Menjou was in Des 
Moines, he spoke before a drama 
class at Drake. On his way to the 
classroom, he paused to preen at 
a mirror. An excited coed looked 
at his unusual cravat. 

“Is that the latest style, 
Menjou?” she asked. 

The actor glanced at her glassi- 
ly. “If I wear it,” he said, “it is.”— 
ELIZABETH CLARKSON ZWaRT, Des 
Moines Register. 


Mr 


poco +--+. 
| They say... : 
| First U S census, taken 160 | 
| yrs ago, became the model for | 
I the world’s modern census sys- | 
; tems. It totaled population fig- | 
ures Of 3,929,326.* Paris | 
publication, La Femme et la Vie, | 
| reports new ballet about the | 
j atomic bomb, entitled “U-235.” | 
| Says the mag, “We imagine | 
| that the music will boom.” .. . | 
j American vending machines | 
| each yr gulp over $1 billion in | 
| exchange for articles ranging | 
{ from bubblegum to air-travel 
| ins Introducing “halter- 
| ette,” detachable straps of jew- 
| els for holding up milady’s 
| strapless gown, Mr Krussman, of | 
| Trifari, claims it fills need 
| brought on by current “great | 
| American gesture.” Gesture used | 
to be the gentle tug to pull | 
down the girdle. Now it has | 
changed to the surreptitious | 
| yank to pull up strapless bod- | 
j ices . Most heartening sci- | 
| entific news of wk, via Quick, | 
| is Smithsonian Inst report that | 
| nobody ever has been struck by | 
| a meteorite. 


FARMING—l17 

A pupil was asked to define the 
word agriculture. “Agriculture,” he 
said, “is something like farming, 
only farming is doing it.”—Tit- 
Bits. (London) 


FEAR—18 

Fear is man’s greatest enemy 
and the road block that hinders 
his progress——MILDRED WELLS, Gen’l 
Federation Clubwoman. 


GOVv’T—19 

One of the things we have to be 
thankful for is that we don’t get 
as much gov’t as we pay for.—CHas 
F KETTERING, research consultant, 
Gen’l Motors. 
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GREAT BRITAIN—20 

A comm in Ipswich, England, was 
considering how long local police- 
men should wear official shirts be- 
fore discarding them as being in 
“a worn condition.” 

The comm included an earl, a 
baron, a baronet, and 2 knights. 
Someone asked the earl, Lord 
Cranbrook, how long his own 
shirts lasted. 

“Four yrs,” he said, “but by that 
time most of the tail has been 
cut away to make new collars.”— 
N Y Herald-Tribune. 


HAPPINESS—21 

A mighty king was stricken with 
a strange malady, for which the 
physicians could find no remedy. 
A sooth-sayer told him that it 
he wore the shirt of a happy man, 
he would recover. With fresh hope, 
the king ordered the country 
searched for his happiest subject 
—but alas, when they found him, 
he had no_ shirt!—Employment 
Counselor, hm, Employment Coun- 
selors Ass’n. 


IGNORANCE—22 

The recipe for perpetual ignor- 
ance is: be. satisfied with your 
opinions and content with your 
knowledge. — HARVEY HARVESTER, 
Harvester, hm, Internat’l Harvester 
Company. 


JUSTICE—23 

When a fed’l judge in Tex in- 
structed a jury to return a verdict 
of innocent in a car theft case, 
the jury foreman dutifully an- 
nounced: “We find the boy that 
stole the car not guilty, your 
honor.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


LABOR—Strikes—24 

Postmen in Toulouse, France, 
developed a new kind of strike. 
They are delivering all letters ex- 
cept income tax demands.—Deccan 
Chronicle. 


LANGUAGE—Russian—25 

Russian holds control over 1/6 
of the earth’s land surface, being 
the predominant language or, as 
the Soviets put it, the “binding 
tongue” of the far-flung Soviec 
Union. But little more than halt 
of the Union’s 200 million inhabi- 
tants use Russian as their. native 
tongue. The rest speak 145 different 
languages, including the Ukrainian 
of southern Russia, the Georgian 
of Stalin, and a host of Turkic 
tongues.—Mario Pel, The Story of 
Language. (Lippincott) 





LEADERSHIP—26 
No group rises higher than its 
leadership—NEA Jnl. 














With our valued elms 


now dy- 
ing at an alarming rate, it is 
pleasant to recall one of the spe- 
cies that lived to a truly venerable 
age. One hundred and forty yrs 
ago (Mar 3, 1810) a storm de- 
stroyed the Wm Penn Treaty Elm.* 
A flagstaff, in a Philadelphia park, 
now marks the spot where once 
it stood. The tree was said to be 
24 ft in diameter. 


At the risk of bringing down 


upon us the wrath of the good 
people of the city of Brotherly 
Love, it must be said in simple 


truth that unknowingly they prob- 
ably are perpetuating one of the 


great American myths. There is 
no credible evidence that PENN 
stood under that, or any other 


tree when he made his quite in- 
formal and remarkably well-kept 
agreement with the Indians. M L 
(“Parson”) WEEMS, who invented 
the story of GEO WASHINGTON and 
the cherry tree, seems again to 
have stretched his imagination. It 
is WEEMS who makes the Ist 
known reference to an elm tree, 
in connection with what he terms 
a “treaty”. Actually, there was 
merely a verbal accord. The speech 
which WEeEmMs credits to PENN on 
this occasion is now known to have 


been made 20 yrs later. Of the 
elm, “Parson” declares that it 
“threw a refreshing shade over 


Many a grassy acre!” Thirteen yrs 
later, the English historian W HeEp- 
WORTH Drxon, elaborating on the 
WEEMs myth, declared that the 
tree was, at the time of the treaty, 
155 yrs old. How he arrived at that 
oddly precise figure is something 
of a mystery. 

But it was BENJ WEST, early 
American painter, who really gave 
the story nat’l acceptance. His 
imaginative painting, based prob- 
ably on the WEEMs description, is 
familiar to every schoolchild. 
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The Builders 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW,* 


early American poet, enjoyed 
great fame and popularity in his 
own day. A good storyteller, he 
endeared himself to many chil- 
dren thru “Hiawatha” and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

In 1884, 2 yrs after his death, a 
memorial to him was unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey. He was the Ist 
American poet to be commem- 
orated there. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and 

great, 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we 
build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen... 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where Gods may 
dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
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LOVE—27 

When Babe took our puppies in 
a basket to school, an aggregate 
of 400 days of arithmetic study was 
lost by the children. “That’s all 
right,” said the principal. “In this 
mathematical age, 400 days of 
practice loving might redeem a 
world.” — OREN ARNOLD, “Family 
Man,” Woman, 4-’50. 


MARRIAGE—28 

There is a larger per cent of the 
population 14 yrs of age and older 
married than ever before in the 
history of the U S, according to 
the Census Bureau. In 1890, only 
53% of the population 14 yrs and 
over were married. In ’40, the 
per cent had climbed to 60, and 
today it stands at 67—Survey Bul- 
letin. 


MEMORY—29 

“My memory! My memory!” 
groaned Krumbiegel. “I recently 
attended a big art exhibit. There 
were 4 pictures I especially liked. 
One was called Spring, another 
Summer, another Autumn, and be- 
lieve it or not,.as well as I liked 
the 4th, I can’t remember the 
name of it!”"—Der Stern, Duisberg, 
Germany. (QuoTE translation) 


MODERN AGE—30 

The changing times: We recent- 
ly saw a child examine an elder- 
ly automobile, point to the run- 
ning board and inquire, “Mommy, 
what’s that?”—Changing Times. 


MOTION PICTURES—31 

The American movie is the main 
source of information about Ameri- 
cans for most of the peoples of 
the world. As a result, the U S 
finds itself on an absurd tread- 
mill: it is spending millions of 
dollars abroad to counteract Sovi- 
et propaganda against us, but much 
of the damage is being spun off 
our own movie reels. — NORMAN 
Cousins, Sat Review of Literature. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—32 

The pessimist rants because rasp- 
berry bushes have prickles on 
them; the optimist is glad that 
thorn bushes have raspberries.— 
G E News, hm, Gen’! Electric Co. 


ORIGIN: “Ku Klux Klan”—33 
Founded in 1866 in Pulaski, Tenn, 
by a group of young Confederate 
veterans, the Ku Klux Klan 
started out simply as a_ social 
club. The young ex-soldiers picked 


their name from kuklos, the Greek 
for circle, which they transformed 
into Ku Klux, and framed a fan- 
tastic ritual and nomenclature for 
their own amusement. Eventually 
the best manhood (and much of 
the worst) of the South took part. 
Finally it degenerated into mere 
terrorism,’ and Gen’l Forrest, Im- 
perial Wizard, disbanded it in 1869, 
but not until the carpetbaggers 
had been dispersed and the Klan 
had become immortalized in South- 
ern memory.—Ros’t COUGHLAN, in 
Aspirin Age, edited by IsABEL LEIGH- 
TON. (Simon & Schuster) 


PATIENCE—34 

When I am completely out of 
patience with someone who seems 
too stubborn for the public good, 
it helps me to think of this story. 

A farmer hired a carpenter to 
build a corncrib. As construction 
proceeded, the owner was aston- 
ished by the carpenter’s strange 
actions. Reaching into his apron 
for nails, he frequently would toss 
one over his shoulder into the 
weeds. Thinking this was some 
strange luck charm, the farmer 


questioned the workman. “No,” 
repl’d the carpenter, “many of 
those nails are no good; their 


heads are on the wrong end.” 

Knowing that there is a place 
in this big world for everybody 
and everything, the farmer neat- 
ly stopped further wastage by 
ordering the carpenter to save 
such nails for use on the other 
side of the crib—KirkK Fox, Edi- 
tor, Successful Farming. 


nati ibaa 
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Loyalty 

When folks no longer criticize 

My choice of suits, or taste in 
ties, 

Or never try to change my 
views 

Of music, books, the stage, and 
news; 

When folks no longer kick my 

And throw haymakers at my 
“chins”; 


Or never laugh, or never sneer, 

At everything I love or fear... 

Then, I shall know “this is the 
end,” 

I’ve lost my last, stanch, stead- 
fast friend! 

—H J Hicpon, Phoenix Flame, 

hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 35 
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PEACE—36 

World peace will demand the 
surrender by all nations of cer- 
tain elements of sovereignty and 
nat’l prestige, of a recognition that 
it is not reasonable or right that 
privileged groups should hold ac- 
cess to the great stores of raw 
mat’ls which have been provided 
by God, and deny them to others.— 
ADELAIDE T CaSsE, Peace Is Possible. 
(New Era) 


POPULATION—37 

The population of the U S mul- 
tiplied most rapidly after the Civi. 
War; the increase was almost 3- 
fold between 1860 and 1910.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


POWER—38 

To have what you want is 
riches; but to be able to do without 
is power.—GEO MacDONaALD, British 
Engineer, English Digest. (London) 


RELIGION—39 

An airplane must have a land- 
ing gear if it is to avoid a smash- 
up. Regardless of distance or speed, 
it must come down and here the 
only thing important is the land- 
ing gear. It was used at the take- 
off, and now, coming down, it 
must be used again. Religion is to 
life what landing gears are to 
planes—Dr CLIntTon C Cox, Drexe: 
Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


RUSSIA—40 

The labor legislation in our coun- 
try (Russia) is the most progres- 
sive in the world. . . The consti- 
tution of the U S S R has estab- 
lished the shortest working day 
in the world—an 8-hr day.—Trud. 
(Moscow) 


SABBATH—Observance—41 ° 

Some yrs ago the students of 
Simmons College, Boston, number- 
ing about 1,000, took a poll in 
which they ranked the Ten Com- 
mandents ‘according to their own 
ideas of relative importance. They 
gave last place to the 4th com- 
mandment, to “Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy.”— 
Nat’l Reform Ass’n. 


SALESMANSHIP—42 

A reader’s mind, like a home, has 
more than 1 entrance. His ears 
and eyes are entrances—words the 
keys that open them. But since 
the reader doesn’t see with his 
ears, or hear with his eyes, let’s 
use the right key for the right 
door—or we'll never get into the 
house.—Printers’ Ink. 
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SECURITY—43 

When firms go out of business, 
they stop paying unemployment 
ins taxes, social security taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, property taxes, income 
taxes, and sales taxes. If you de- 
stroy individual security, you de- 
stroy social security. That’s a hard 
stubborn fact. — CHAPIN COLLINs, 
Vidette. 


A Russian Citizen... 


| | 
! May NOT own land; : 
| May NOT be tried by a jury; | 
| May NOT choose his own job; ; 
| May NOT absent himself from | 
work; | 
May NOT strike; | 
j May NOT picket; | 
| May NOT employ labor; | 
| May NOT travel; | 
| May NOT own jewelry; | 
| May NOT ring a church bell; | 
| May NOT be friends with one | 
| who is a for’gner; and is for- | 
| bidden freedom of speech, free- | 
| dom of assembly, freedom of | 
| religion and freedom of soul.— | 
| Pau. C CLovis, pres, Twentieth | 
| Century Press, Chicago, Inland | 
| Printer. 44 | 
4 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—45 

The slave physician (of Plato’s 
time) rushed from patient to pa- 
tient dispensing prescriptions and 
instructions, disregarding the per- 
son by restricting himself to the 
labeling of disease, and then to 
treating the labels. 

A similar trend exists today. If 
it continues, I foresee the replace- 
ment of the physician of today by 
a mechanical device in which the 
patient pulls the levers characteriz- 
ing his symptoms, drops his fee 
in a slot and receives his bottle oi 
medicine. — Dr HERBERT RATNER, 
New World. 


SPEECH—Speaking—46 

Be careful what you say al- 
ways. It is better to say a good 
thing about a bad man than to 
say a bad thing about a good man. 
—Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


TELEVISION—47 

Groucho Marx’s reaction to tele- 
vision: “It’s wonderful. I sit home 
in an easy chair and turn on my 
television set. I smoke cigars and 
my wife scratches my back. By 
11 p m Im so blind I have to be 
led to my room. But it’s wonder- 
ful.”—ErsKINE JOHNsON, Photoplay. 


VALUES—48 

A greater poverty than that 
caused by lack of money is the 
poverty of unawareness. Men and 
women go about the world unaware 
of the beauty, the goodness, the 
glories in it. Their souls are poor. 
It is better to have a poor pocket- 
book than to suffer from a poor 
soul.—Tom DreEIEr, industrial mag 
editor, quoted by JERRY FLEISHMAN, 
Trailer Talk, hm, Warner Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. 


WAR—49 

War is not murder of a civilian 
enemy population. The Ist ob- 
jective of war is peace. The 2nd 


and immediate objective is ... to 
conquer the people, impose our 
high strategy on their political 


ideas, use their industrial installa- 
tions for our purposes, and make 
the conquered enemy work for 
us—Gen HENRY J REILLY (ret), 
quoted by JOHN O’DONNELL in N Y 
Daily News. 


WEALTH—50 

If, overnight, each of us rec’d 
a million dollars, we’d be worse off 
than we were without it. 

A farmer with a million dollars 
naturally wouldn’t stick to plow- 
ing and sowing. Bakers and can- 
ners, with a million apiece, wouldn’t 
bake or can. Storekeepers wouldn’t 
sell. No sheepman with a million 
in his pocket would bother to 
shear his flock. No _ millionaire 
would weave cloth or mine coal. 

With a million each, we'd stay 
cold and hungry—until we learned 
that money is useless unless goods 
that it will buy are produced for 
sale—Pipe Dreams, hm, Universal 
Concrete Pipe Co. 


WELFARE STATE—51 

If we go all the way down the 
path to dependence and render 
ourselves a people fawning for 
handouts on an intriguing bu- 
reaucracy, Russia can cease its 
building of war machines. It will 
conquer the world without them. 
—Dr VANNEVAR BusH, head of Car- 
negie Inst and nation’s top ‘war- 
time scientist, in recent address 
at Cambridge, Mass. 


WIT—52 

Wit should be used as a shield 
for defense, not as a sword to 
wound others—Suds & Duds, hm, 
Home Laundry. 
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Junior had spilled some ink on 
the table cloth. His young sister 
had spilled some salad dressing. 
But when their father, reaching 
too far for a roll, upset the gravy 
boat, the patient mother said to 
the young ones: “It isn’t quite fair 
to match you children against 
older and more experienced com- 
petition. But congratulate your 
father on winning the spilling bee.” 
—Times of Brazil. (Sao Paulo) a 
That 
man.—Light- 


Income tax collector: 
infernal revenue 
hearted Lexicon. 


“Which platform for the Boston 
train?” the old lady asked the 
porter. 

“Turn left and you'll be right,” 
he ans’d cheerfully. 

“Don’t be impertinent,” she said. 


“Oh, very well, then,” retorted 
the porter, “turn right and be 


’ 


left.”—Baptist Observer. b 


Revised: Men make passes at 
girls who empty their glasses.— 
CAREY WILLIAMS, Publishers 
Syndicate. 


Louise, a little girl who had be- 
gun life in a happy-go-lucky 
household, went to spend a few 
mo’s with a very strict aunt. 

One evening, after a trying day 
when she had been scolded more 
than ever, she knelt for her eve- 
ning prayer. 

This is what her aunt heard as 
she passed the open bedroom door: 
“Oh, dear angels, make all the 
bad people good and all the good 
people easier to live with.”—Mrs. 
A Duwnn, Times-Picayune New Or- 
leans States Mag. c 


With Washington convinced that 
it is the lst target of any super- 
bomb ever used against the U S, 
a group of newspapermen at the 
Capitol recently studied among 
themselves, what their professional 
practice should be. 

In about 2 min’s, the 12 mbrs 
of the group agreed that the re- 
porter on the scene when the 
bomb is dropped should do this: 

Rush to a telephone which will 
no longer be working to notify 
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Bou Can WUse 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Lt Col GEO SCHRANTZ 

U S Army, Salzburg, Austria 

Two Czech friends had _ not 
met since before the new order. 
“What are you doing now?” 
asked Jan. 

“I make bricks,” Moe 
“I sell them to Sweden.” 

“Fine. That’s a hard-cur- 
rency country. That ought .to 
be good.” 

“Yes, but I don’t get cur- 
rency. I get steel for the 
bricks,” ans’d Moe. 

“Everybody needs steel,” said 
Jan. “You must make lots of 
money. Where do you sell the 
steel?” 

“I sell the steel to Russia.” 

“Fine. Russia can use it. Rus- 
Sia is a hard-currency country. 
They pay you cash?” 


said. 


“No, they give me mud to 
make more bricks.” — Catholic 
Digest. 


his paper, which has been blasted 
off the map so it can inform its 
readers, who will all be dead. 

It was also agreed that the re- 
porter who is on the scene when 
the bomb drops will not have any 
worries about the difficulties of do- 
ing his job—dHartford Courant. d 


Evolution: From wine, wom- 
en, and song, to beer, mama, 
and the radio—BCA News. 


“Well,” said the Candidate, “how 
did you like my speech on the 
agricultural problem?” 

“It wasn’t bad,” repl’d the Farm- 
er, “but a day’s rain would do a 
heap more good.” — Co-operator, 
hm, Alexander Film Co. e 


“ ” 


Misplaced or left out commas 
can be costly. A famous “legal 
comma” was that concerning Lord 
Geo Sackville when he conducted 
his own defense in a famous case. 
In his address to the jury, Lord 
Geo said: “I stand here as a 
prisoner unfortunately (pause) that 


gentleman sits there as my judge.” 
The judge intervened at once, for 
he had heard the statement as: 
“T stand here as a prisoner (pause) 
unfortunately that gentleman .. .” 

The matter hinged on the plac- 
ing of a comma. The judge was 
quite certain his ears had not 
played him false, and the prisoner 
was fined for contempt of court.— 
Wkly Scotsman. (Edinburgh) f 


A modern mechanical genius 
is the fellow who can : shift 
gears in an Austin without 
getting his face slapped.—Pur- 
due Engineer. 

A fan offered Shelley Winters a 
new car. “Would you take it from 
a stranger?” exclaimed an associ- 
ate. “Anyone who offers me an au- 
tomobile,” explained Miss Winters, 
“automatically becomes an _ old 
friend.’”—EarL Witson, N Y Post 
Syndicate. g£ 

“Children,” said the teacher, “I 
want you to write an essay about 
King Alfred. But don’t waste time 
writing about the burning of the 
cakes.” 

One essay read: “King Alfred 
went and knocked on the door 
of a lonely cottage in a forest and 
was admitted by a farmer’s wife. 
What happened after that I’m not 
allowed to say.”—Tit-Bits. (Lon- 
don) h 


A high school pupil handed in 
the following as the principal parts 
of a Latin verb: 

“Slippeo, slippere, falli, bumpus.” 

The ret’d paper read: 

“Fallio, failere, flunco, suspen- 
dum.”—School Activities. i 

The Attlee gov’t is hoping for 

Clement weather on Feb 23.— 

Pathfinder. 


Visitors from London bring us 
this yarn about the Conservative 
M P who went to a dentist for 
the 1st tooth extraction of his life. 

“TI don’t fancy the notion of 
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gas,” he told the dentist. “How 
about some other form of anes- 
thesia—like scopalamine? My wife 
speaks favorably of that.” 

Aghast, the startled dentist ob- 
jected: “Scopalamine, sir, is re- 
served for labor pains.” 

“Gad,” cried the Conservative, 
“has Labor taken that over also?” 
—Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion News. j 


“Here,” said Johnny to his fath- 
er, “is my report card. And here,” 
he added triumphantly, “is an old 
one of yours I found in the attic.” 
—L & N Mag, hm, Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. k 

For public att’n, the nylon 
slip is losing out to the with- 
holding slip—ZuvuLa BENNINGTON 

GREENE, Capper’s Wkly. 

A priest, visiting a school, came 
at length to a class of 3rd-graders. 
“Well, now,” he said to them, “do 
you know anything about gram- 
mar?” 

A little girl’s hand shot up. 

“Good!” said the priest. 
me, what is a noun?” 

The little girl’s face was a blank. 
The priest, surprised, explained: 
“But that’s part of grammar.” 

“Oh,” said the little girl, “gram- 
mar!” Her face fell. “I thought 
you wanted to know about glam- 
or!”—Redemptorist Record. 1 


“Tell 


This sign was posted in a 
village store window not long 
ago: “Farmers, bring in your 
eggs. We want ’em bad.”—Ori- 
gin unknown. 


“ ” 


A ham radio operator in Johan- 
nesburg, S Africa, sat at his trans- 
mitter, talking to a brother ham 
in Australia. Suddenly, the man 
in Australia cut in with, “I say, 
go unlock your door. Your wife 
is outside freezing!” 

It was true—the lady had locked 
herself out, and her husband was 
so engrossed in his hobby that he 
didn’t hear her calls for help. She 
ran to the home of a neighbor, 
and phoned another amateur ra- 
dioman who promptly got in touch 
with the man in Australia who, 
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in turn, relayed the message back 
to her husband. In a few min’s, 


her plea for help traveled some 
15,000 mi’s.—Convoys. m 


“ ” 


A psychologist is a man who 
tells you what you know al- 
ready—in words that you can’t 
understand .—Sidelines. 


“ ” 


A staff surgeon called up the 
information-desk at his hospital 
the other evening and told him 
that he’d lost his Phi Beta Kappa 
key—somewhere between the hospi- 
tal’s entrance and its parking area, 
he thought. The clerk relayed this 
news to the doorman, who depart- 
ed on a 10-min hunt, from which 
he ret’d empty-handed. “Gee,” he 
said, “I hope he isn’t locked out.”— 


New Yorker. n 
“Dad,” asked the small boy, 
“Why is a man not allowed to 


gnave more than 1 wife?” 

“My son,” repl’d the _ father, 
“When you are older you will 
realize that the law protects those 


who are incapable of protecting 
themselves.” — Montreal (Canada) 
Star. o 


“ ” 


Filing an income tax is like 
playing a Truth or Conse- 
quences game with yourself— 
Chevron. 


“ ” 


Modern mothers have to learn 
to take a lot of things in stride 
but when one 12-yr-old came home 
and told her mother that she had 
been invited to a poker party, her 
mother decided it was time to 
call a halt. She relented the next 
day, however, after doing a little 
telephoning. Seems the youngster 
hadn’t heard aright. She had been 
invited to a polka party.—Milwau- 
kee Jnl. p 


“ ” 


Nuclear physics has been reduced 
to its simplest form by none other 
than a type-setter. A recent page 
in a Gen’l Electric handbook bears 
the following title: “Special Prod- 
ucts—Unclear Physics” and gives 
a description of the latest model 
synchrotron—Gen’l Electric Edu- 
cational Service News. q 





or THE NEW 


AUTOMOBILES: Automotive en- 
gineers are working on a device 
to control motorist who sounds 
horn at stoplights. Invention, when 
perfected, will make it impossible 
to blow horn when machine is at 
standstill. (Grit) 

MEDICINE: Three-way penicillin 
tablet, readily soluble, can be giv- 
en to children in milk or fruit 
juice; allowed to dissolve under 
the tongue or put into solution for 
use in a nebulizer. (Hygeia) 


“ ” 


MICROFILM: Designed for small 
businesses which can’t afford ex- 
isting microfilming equipment, this 
self-contained unit will accommo- 
date legal-size documents, small 
papers, and records in multiples 
which approximate legal size. Can 
be quickly changed over into a 
candid camera if occasion arises. 
Weighs only 18 lbs, contains both 
camera and reader. (Advertiser’s 
Digest) 

SEWING AIDS: New attachment 
for home sewing machines gives 
look of hand-stitched hem. When 
garment is turned to right side, 
no stitches are visible. (Richmond 
Times-Dispatch) 


“ ” 


TELEVISION: Housewives can 
now bake their cake and watch 
television programs, too. Several 
gas ranges with built-in television 
screens were displayed at the Los 
Angeles winter furniture mart. 
(Wall St Jnl) 


” 


WATCHES: Watch timing ma- 
chines made in United Kingdom 
check instantly exact gain or loss 
of watch over day, save 24-hr wait 
on performance-check. Lepaute 
Watch Beat Recorder burns gra- 
phic record of beat on paper strip, 
shows gain or loss by slope of 
graph. (Financial Post, Canada) 
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CALENDAR 


=. 


March 1-31 
February 26 
1564—-b Christopher 
dramatist 

d Christopher 

chitect 

1802—*b Victor Hugo, French author 
1846—b Wm (Buffalo Bill) Cody, Ameri- 

can frontiersman 
1950--Red Cross Sunday 


February 27 
288 AD—b Constantine, the Great, Ist 
Christian Roman emperor 
d John Arbuthnot, British 
Ssician, wit 
*b Henry 
American 
1848—b Ellen Terry, British 
1903—b Marian Anderson 
contralto 
d Sam’! Pierpont 
can astronomer, 
1936—d Ivan Pavlov 
gist 


American Red Cross Drive 


Marlowe English 


1723 Wren, English ar- 


1735 phy- 


1807 Wadsworth 


poet 


Longfellow, 


actress 
American 

1906 Langley, 
physicist 

Russian 


Ameri- 


physiolo- 


February 28 

1533—b Michel de 
essayist 
b Mary Lyon, American 
*b Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
medical missionary 
*d Henry James 
list 


1 

*Beginning of ist U S 
—*b Wm Dean Howells 
novelist 

—Neb admitted to Union 
Yellowstone region made 
reserve 


Montaigne, French 


1797 
1865 


educator 
British 


American nove- 


census 
American 


nat’l 


o 
d John Wesley, English founder 
Methodist church 
b Sam Houston, 
statesman 
b Pope Leo XIII 
*b Pope Pius XII 
Eugenio Cardinal 
Pope Pius XII 
*Ist non-stop 
flight 
3 
*Wm Penn Treaty Elm destroyed 
d David Porter, American naval 
officer 
Fla admitted to Union 
b Alexander Graham Bell, 
can physicist, inventor 
b Vincent Van Gogh, 
painter 
Serfdom 
-> Wm 
leader 
March 4 
1769—Geo Washington 
Pres Ist 


American gen’l, 


Pacelli elected 


round-the-world 


Ameri- 
Dutch 


abolished in Russia 


Green, American labor 


became ist U S 
Congress convened in 


NY 
Vt admitted to Union 
Jefiersen’s ist inaugural address 
——d Alexander Campbell, Irish-born 
American religious leader 
*d Amos Bronson Alcott, 
can educator, writer 
d Hamlin Garland, 
author 
“Indicates relevant items on this page. 
See also Pathways to the Past, 
Gems from “Yesteryear, ‘They 
Say a 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT* 
Wisdom is not found exclusively 
among the aged. When Amos Bron- 
son Alcott was only 10 yrs old, he 
looked up at his teacher one day 


Ameri- 


American 


in the little red school-house, and 
said, “I wish you would not tell 
me what is in the book. I can read. 
I wish you would train the thing 
I think with.” JOHN WALLACE 
Suter, Pulpit Digest. 


Sir WILFRED GRENFELL* 

The meaning of life, its purpose 
and all its joys, come out of be- 
ing able and ready to help others 
—to make personal sacrifices for 
a brother’s sake. 


WM DEAN HOWELLS* 

A new servant girl watched with 
growing concern the constant pres- 
ence of the distinguished novelist, 
Wm Dean Howells, about the 
house. Finally she approached Mrs 
Howells and said she would like 
to speak to her. 

The girl blushed, hung her head, 
and finally mumbled, “Well, you 
pay me $4 a wk bs 

“I’m sorry,” interrupted Mrs 
Howells, “but I can’t pay more.” 

“Oh, I don’t want more,” the 
girl exclaimed. “Until Mr Howells 
finds a job, I’m willing to take 
$3."—Literary Digest. 


VICTOR HUGO* * 
The all-time brief in correspon- 
dence passed between Victor Hugo 
and his publisher. Shortly after 
Les Miserables came out, Hugo 
sent this letter to his publisher: 
9 
His publisher, to Hugo’s satis- 
faction, repl’d with: 
! 
—BERNARDINE KIELTY, Book-of-the- 
Mo Club News. 


HENRY JAMES* 
Most forms of contempt are un- 
wise; but one of them seems to 


Non-stop Round 
the World Flight* 

“I put the plane down at Ft 
Worth exactly 94 hrs and 1 
min after I had taken off,” re- 
lated Capt Jas Gallagher, who 
piloted Lucky Lady II, USAF 
B-50, on her historic flight. 
“My auxiliary generator was out 
of commission and I took longer 
than usual coming in. The lst 
thing I heard was that Lt Gen 
Curtis E LeMay, standing 
among a crowd of brass and 
celebrities, had said, ‘He’s been 
up there so long it looks like 
he’s forgotten how to land!’ ”— 
BILL Davipson, Collier’s 
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us peculiarly ridiculous—contempt 
for the age one lives in——Quoted 
by GAMALIEL BRADFORD in American 
Portraits. (Houghton, Mifflin) 


POPE PIUS XII* 

After Pope Pius XII had de- 
livered a brief speech of welcome 
to a group of newsmen at the 
Vatican, they crowded around him 
and photographers got busy. Pius 
blinked at the flashlights as he 
imparted the blessing. One news 
photographer who had been re- 
loading his camera missed the 
scene. 

“Pope,” he shouted, “I didn’t 
catch the blessing. Please do it 
again.” There was dead silence. 
Even the newsmen gasped. The 
Master of the Chamber, the Secret 
Chamberlains, the Noble Guards, 
their faces taut and pale, stood 
open-mouthed and petrified. The 
Pope looked at the photographer, 
perhaps remembered his visit to 
the U S in ’36 when he had faced 
batteries of cameramen thruout 
the trip. 

He slowly raised his arm and 
obliged. — CAMILLE M CIANFARRA, 
N Y Times Mag. 
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